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Ix this department we usually take no 
notice of what occurs in Great Britain, 
leaving that to the English editors, but, as 
Americans, we are interested in many 
events which occur there, and now and 
then desire to express our appreciation of 
men and movements. The fact that Doc- 
tor Joseph Parker has completed a quarter 
of a century of service in the City Temple 
of London interests a far larger company 
than those who are able personally to ex- 
press their appreciation of him and of his 
work. In a very true sense he belongs to 
the American churches as to the English. 


On the 10th of May, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the settlement of Joseph 
Parker, D.D., over the City Temple in 
London, was appropriately celebrated. <A 
testimonial was presented to him. to which 
contributions were made by Doctor Park- 
er’s many friends in Great Britain and 
various parts of the world. This celebra- 
tion was an event of more than ordinary 
importance. Joseph Parker is without 
doubt the most conspicuous figure in Eng- 
lish Nonconformity. A very different man 
from Charles H. Spurgeon, he is intellect- 
ually, at least in the opinion of most who 
were acquainted with both men, greatly 
the superior. He possesses some manner- 
isms which are disliked by many people, 
but, on the whole, is one of the noblest fig- 
ures in the world’s pulpit—a poet, an ora- 
tor, a great expounder of the Bible, a man 
of tireless industry, a friend of the people, 
a leader in all true reforms, a preacher 
whose voice in behalf of righteousness has 
never failed, and to those who know him 
in his private life a man of greatest kind- 
ness and generosity. He was born at 
Hexam-on-Tyne, April 9, 1830, and was 
educated at the University College, Lon- 
don. His father was a Northumbrian 
stone-cutter. His first parish was at Ban- 
bury, where he remained five years; his 
second in Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
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where he remained eleven years. He was 


settled in London in 186% His present 
church, W hich Is one of the features aot the 
metropolis, is located on Holburn Viaduet. 
He was Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales in 1884, 
which is the highest position in the gift 
of English Congregationalists. © Doctor 
Parker is a voluminous author. His * Peo- 
ple’s Bible,” in twenty-five volumes, repre- 
sents his preaching for many years. In his 
pulpit he has expounded the bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. His other books, 
such as “The Paraclete,’ “ Eece Deus,” 
“ Ad Clerum,” and * The Old Sword,” are 
well known. Theologically he may be 
called an eclectic. No man more de- 
voted to the Bible, and no one more re- 
sponsive to modern thought. He is thor- 
oughly independent. In personal appear- 
ance Doctor Parker is a tall, broad-should- 
ered, lion-visaged man. He is now about 
sixty-four years of age. In politics he is a 
liberal, in the contest between Church and 
state an advanced advocate of disestablish- 
ment, a total abstainer, and an advocate of 
the poor man’s rights in all legitimate con- 
tests against oppression. No one can 
understand what Doctor Parker’s work has 
been who has not studied it. His church 
is in the heart of the business part of the 
city. All the other churches in that vicin- 
ity are comparatively empty; his building, 
which seats 2,500, is always full. His 
Thursday noon service is usually attended 
by from 1,500 to 2,000 people. He has 
probably done more to influence the life 
and mould the thinking of the average 
minister than almost any other man in 
England or America. We are not unmind- 
fui of the criticisms made upon him—they 
are not more numerous than are made on 
most public men and no better founded— 
but in our opinion the man is so much 
greater than his mannerisms that there is 
no need of reference to them at this time. 
For twenty-five years, in the throbbing 
centre of the world’s business life, his 
pulpit has uttered a constant and persua- 
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sive message in favor of righteousness and 
the kingdom of God, His home is in 
Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, some 
miles from his church. Those who have 
been permitted to enter it and enjoy the 
hospitality which is dispensed in such a 
gracious and queenly way by the compan- 
ion of Doctor Parker in all his toils and 
travels, will need no reminder of the charm- 
ing domestic life that is behind the public 
ministry. It was fitting and proper that 
those among whom he has labored so suc- 
cessfully for twenty-five years should unite 
in recognizing Doctor Parker’s work in 
London. The testimonial which was pre- 
sented to him was, however, but a very 
inadequate recognition of the debt of grat- 
itude felt by many men in many lands. 
May his quarter century of service be ex- 
tended to a Jubilee ! 


In the last issue of this 
Review there wasa reference 
to the Bishop of Springtield 
and his relation to the late Bishop Brooks 
which has called forth a letter from the 
former. It should be noticed, however, 
that the reference to Bishop Seymour was 
not made in that part of the Review which 
is edited in this country. It came from the 
other side. None the less, however, we 
are glad to do our part toward correcting 
what may be a false impression, and we 
know no better way of doing it than by 
allowing Bishop Seymour to speak for him- 
self, which we do in the following letter: 


May 15, 1894. 

Dear Sir: Laddress you upon a single 
pojnt, and my interest in it is not so much 
personal as it is general. 

On page 18 of the May number of Curts- 
TIAN LireraturRgE, etc., I am referred to 
under this description: “The Bishop of 
Springfield known to the readers of this 
Review as the bitter assailant of Bishop 
Phillips Brooks.” 

I submit that this statement, and it 
covers the Review too, presents me in an 
attitude which I never occupied towards 
Bishop Brooks. 

I never felt, nor so far as I know, ever 
expressed the slightest bitterness towards 
him personally. 

On the contrary my feelings towards 
him were friendly, as will be seen in my 
brief review of his career printed for dis- 
tribution, a copy of which I enclose, and 
which I venture to ask you to do me the 
honor and kindness to read. 


Bishop Seymour 
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My contention was and is that Doctor 
Phillips Brooks’ position as a man, whose 
baptism was very doubtful, and whose 
avowed beliefs in his published writings 
were absolutely irreconcilable with the 
fundamental principle of the teaching of 
the standards of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was disqualified from taking the 
oath of conformity and receiving consecra- 
tion. 

In making known my position, and doing 
allin my power to stop, if I can, the violence 
done to truth and good morals in admitting 
to our episcopate men who openly repudi- 
ate by word and deed the essential doctrines 
of our Church, I may have laid myself open 
to the allegation of bitterness, but its di- 
rection was not towards him, who was the 
subject of the controversy, but towards 
those who espoused his cause, and seem to 
have made him believe that he could law- 
fully and safely take that awful oath, 
pledging him by soul and heart and lip to 
accept and hold and teach and protect as 
truth, what he had avowed up to the 
date of his consecration he did not accept. 
In the brief time allowed him to mani- 
fest his position after he became a Bishop, 
he showed that he was the same in mind 
as he had been before. The placing me 
in a false position is a very small mat- 
ter, too small to deserve notice, but the 
principle involved in the mistake is of the 
very greatest importance. 

Iam satisfied that it is a mistake, that 
there is no desire to do me injustice, and 
hence I do not seek redress for myself, but I 
crave for the sake of the cause of truth and 
righteousness that the real issue may be 
made clear and manifest to all. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE F, Seymour. 


In our last number we pub- 
lished a letter from Alfred 
W. Wishart, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in which he said that the 
Reformed Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America accepts all four of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Proposals, and then asked why 
the Protestant Episcopal Church does not 
invite the members of the Reformed 
Church, some of whom she excommuni- 
cated, to return to the fold?” In reply 
we have received the following letter from 
G. Woolsey Hodge, General Secretary of 
the Church Unity Society of Philadelphia. 


Episcopalian and 
Reformed 
Episcopalian. 


Mr. Eprror: You ask in your last issue 
why “the Protestant Episcopal Church 
does not invite the members of the Re- 
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formed Episcopal Church back to the 
fold?” She most lovingly does so, and 
quite a number individually have accepted 
the invitation and returned. But she can- 
not accomplish a reunion with the whole 
of the Reformed body unless the latter is 
willing to unite. 

The Episcopal Church did not force the 
members of the Reformed Church out of 
her fold. Not a eanon, or rubrie, or re- 
quirement of the Church had in any way 
been altered or made between the time 
ot their ordination, or admission, into the 
Church and their leaving it, which could in 
any way be construed as the cause of their 
leaving. They left, not because their own 
liberty was abridged, but because they 
would not stay in a communion which 
allowed the same liberty to others as they 
claimed for themselves. 

Most gladly would the Episcopal Church 
enter into any negotiations with a view to 
their return, were there any willingness on 
their part to do so. But naturally those 
who have been the last to separate will 
be the least likely at present to return. 

The question, therefore, which you ad- 
dress to your “readers in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” should be put to those 
in the Reformed Church. Truly yours, 

G. Wooisrty Hopes, 
General Secretary of the Church Unity 
Society. 
Philadelphia, May 16, 1894. 


An interesting question 
arises in connection with the 
above correspondence, which 
is not answered in the letter of Doctor 
Hodge. Surely the Bishops of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church are in the line of the 
historic episcopate; they have received 
their ordination from the same source as, 
for instance, Bishop Seymour or Bishop 
Potter. If, now, a group of Presbyterian 
churches should desire to realize the unity 
suggested by the Lambeth Proposals, but 
should prefer to receive their episcopate 
from a Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, would that be recognized as valid 
and regular by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church? We express no opinion concern- 
ing it, but can see no reason why ordina- 
tion from one Bishop would not be as regu- 
lar as from the other. 


Remarks on the 
ove. 


The reception given to 
the declaration concerning 
Church Unity by the Con- 
gressional Association of New Jersey has 
far exceeded what was anticipated by those 
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who prepared the report. This repo 
published in full in the May number of 


this Review. In less than a month from 
the time when the action was taken, four 
State Associations of Congregational 


Churches had adopted the report as their 
Penn- 


svlvaniajand Kansas, and other associations 





own, namely: those of Indiana, Ohi 


without waiting for the formal communi- 
cation 
have already given it a place 
docket. As expected, many 
have misunderstood its signiticance, and 
read into it what 


from the New Jersey committee, 
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surely it does not 
contain —a surrender of Congregational 
principles. We cannot understand how 


any one could read this declaration with 
ordinary care and come to any such conelu- 
sion. Its special emphasis is upon the fact 
that union must begin among those who 
hold the same general polity. It expresses 
the willingness of the New Jersey churches 
to confer with their brethren of the Epis- 
copal Chureh on the basis of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Proposals, and also declares that 
there could be no objection to the adoption 
of those proposals, provided the interpreta- 
tion which is given to them in both denom- 
inations is fairly respected. Perhaps the 
most significant statement which has been 
made on this subject was at the General 
Assembly by the venerable Doctor Smith, 
of Baltimore, Chairman of the Assembly's 
Committee on Chureh Union, in which he 
said that the New Jersey Declaration was 
one of the most important documents on 
the subject which has appeared during the 
last two hundred years. Those who pre- 
pared the report were not foolish enough to 
imagine that they had spoken the final 
word, but they did hope that they might 
secure among Congregationalists due con- 
sideration of this subject. Unless we are 
mistaken, in that respect, at least they will 
not be disappointed. The ideal basis of 
unity is probably not yet in sight. The 
Church will be united as the result of 
a long process of growth. Only vital 
unity is desirable. The attention which 
the subject is receiving is a most encour- 
aging sign as to what the ultimate outcome 
will be. 


The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church has 
come and gone and done the 
work which it was expected to do. Before 
it met it was clearly stated what the pro- 
gramme would be, and that programme has 
been carried out in every respect.  Practi- 
eally a ban has been put upon thorough 
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theological education in the denomination, 
and one of the most gifted men in the 
whole body, a man whose spirit was beyond 
criticism, and whose Christian character and 
bearing were in strange contrast with that of 
many who were prosecuting him, has been 
condemned by a majority of four to one. 
Nine-tenths of those voting against him had 
not the slightest idea of the merits of the 
question concerning which they were voting. 
Some very interesting events occurred at 
that General Assembly which may not get 
into print, one of which we reproduce here. 
While Professor Smith was making his 
plea, the presidents of three of the most 
prominent Baptist theological seminaries in 
the United States were sitting on the plat- 
form. They were reported, on what we be- 
lieve to be unimpeachable authority, to have 
said afterward that the address of Profes- 
sor Smith was absolutely convincing. They 
were competent judges, and all conserva- 
tives, and in private conversation at least, 
if they are not incorrectly reported, they 
acquitted, but the farmers and grocers con- 
victed. Dr. D. R. Breed, of Chicago, who 
is nothing if not straightfor ward and manly, 
hit the nail squarely on the head in his 
address against Professor Smith, when he 
said it was not a question of the Bible, but 
of the Standards. Indeed it has seemed to 
us that there were no more manly addresses 
delivered than those by Dr. Breed, on the 
conservative side, and Dr. Hillis on the 
liberal. The saddest part of the whole 
business is that so large a number were 
willing to stultify their consciences enough 
to vote about a subject of which they were 
ignorant. Of course the end is not yet, 
but we fear that one of the most prominent 
professors of Princeton was right when he 
sald after the meeting in W ashington, “The 
mistake of the liberals is that they do not 
realize that they have met a Waterloo de- 
feat.” The Assembly was largely com- 
posed of unknown and untried men. Few 
of the old leaders were at the front or even 
present. Not one of the great cities of the 
country was represented by its conspicuous 
pastors. Ina few instances, like Chicago, 
one or two prominent men were on the 
delegation, but as a whole the Assembly 
was composed of men hitherto unknown. 
Another curious feature in its composition 
was the prominence of that form of Pres- 
byterianism which has its home in Ken- 
tucky. If we remember correctly the last 
three moderators of the General Assembly 
have been graduates of Danville, namely, 
Drs. Young, Craig, and Mutchmore. The 
action of the Assembly concerning the 
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seminaries cannot be otherwise than disas- 

trous to sound, schol: rly study of the Bible. 

The Assembly at its best is often only a 
mass meeting. It is no re to it to 
say that it may now and then be stampede d 
by an eloquent man. Theological educa- 
tion can never prosper where professors are 
given so little freedom, and where the most 
learned men in the church are often made 
responsible to the most ignorant. What 
will be the future of the liberal party— 
that party represented by almost all the 
strong men in our large cities—we will not 
predict. One thing, however, is certain— 
either they must leave the Presbyterian 
Church, or else that Church will be put in 
the awkward position of being obliged to 
endure those who in public and in private 
repudiate its action, denounce its decisions, 
and defy its authority. Hundreds of the 
ablest and best men in the Church are doing 
that to-day. Will they be allow ed to con- 
tinue? or, will they be willing to continue? 

These are interesting questions. We give 
to our readers an extract from the report 
adopted concerning the control of the theo- 
logical seminaries. It is as follows : 


The action of the Assem- 
bly taken directs that all of 
the seminaries of the Church 
shall be requested to make the following 
changes in their charters: 

First—(a) That all of their funds and 
property subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of existing or specific tracts shall be 
declared to be held by them in trust for 
the Presbyterian Church for the purposes 
of theological education according to the 
standard of said Church, and that no part 
of the funds and property so held in trust 
shall be used for any other purpose than 
for theological education in the doctrines 
set forth in the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America; (b) that the election of the trus- 
tees, directors, or commissioners, or what- 
ever the bodies governing the teaching or 
property shall be called, shall be subject to 
the approval of the next succeeding Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that no election shall 
take effect until approved by the General 
Assembly ; (c) that the election, appoint- 
ment, or transfer of all professors and 
teachers in all seminaries shall be submitted 
to the next succeeding General Assembly 
for its approval, and that no such election, 
appointment, or transfer shall take effect, 
nor shall any professor or teacher be in- 
ducted into office until his election, appoint- 
ment, or transfer shall have been approved 


The 
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of said amendments, or the misuse or the 
diversion of the funds or property held 
them, then the General Assembly sha Ly 
empowered to provide against su \ i 
tion of the provisions of said cha s and 


for the enforcement of th 


he same, and f 
the protection of the trusts on wl said 
property and funds are held, in such mas 
ner and in the name of such person or cor- 
poration as it may direct’ by resolution 
certified by its clerk in any Cl court 


having jurisdiction over the corporations 
W hose charters are so amended. 
Second—That all 


established or 


seminaries hereafter 


organized shall contain in 
their charters the foregoing provisions as 
an essential part thereof before they shall 
be recognized as in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. 

. Third — That the General Assembly, 
having adopted the foregoing resolutions, 
Appoint a committee of fifteen persons to 
confer with the various seminaries, with a 
view to securing their approval of said 
resolutions and their consent to said 
changes in their charters, and for the pur- 
pose of aiding them by counsel and other- 
Wise in securing the necessary changes and 
amendments to the respective charters 
herein recommended, it being understood 
that the adoption of said resolutions is 
without impairment of any of the rights of 
the General Assembly or of said seminaries 
that may have accrued by the compact of 
1870, and said committee to make report 
to the next General Assembly for tinal 
action on this whole subject by the Assem- 
bly. 

As reported in the daily press 94 of the 
116 votes cast in the negative came from 
the Synod of New York, and 11 of the 
remainder came from Ohio. Only half a 
dozen New Jersey men voted in the minor- 
ity. The large Synod of Pennsylvania 
stood’ 75 to 8 in favor of the report. The 
entire New York City delegation present 
voted for the report. 


The title of this paragraph 
is taken from one of the 
most prominent of our daily papers, and 
is an editorial on recent events which 
have occurred in Texas, as they are de- 
scribed by a Houston paper. 


Religion in Texas. 
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and repeated] y lor many years If they 
were political 
to them in 
who bear the name of * Christian” are so 


events we should not refer 


these columns, but when those 


utterly unmindful of all that constitute the 
Christian character, and so utterly forget 
ful of the fundamental principle of the 


doctrine of Christ, : 
slightest influence ought to raise 
in indignant protest. We know well 
that these malcontents who found a cham- 


every one who has the 
his voice 


very 


pion in the Houston paper are not the l 
copal Chureh; that is far more werthily 
represented Dy Kinsolving and 
Rector Aves. Doctor Kinsolving is one of 
the strong men of our time, both intel 
ally and physically. He will not easily be 
frightened from the discharge of his duty, 
and, unless we have wrongly estimated 
him, will not be driven from his post by 
any such absurd measures as 
directed against him. 


Bishop 


lectu- 


have heen 
This incident serves 
once more to bring up the old question 
as to what constitutes Christianity, and 
whether that the true church of 
Christ which makes prominent a creed and 
a ritual, but brotherhood ; and 
whether any man can be a Christian who 
satisfies himself with assuming the name 
while he forgets every distinctive principle 
for which the Master lived and died. We 
hope that Bishop Kinsolving will tight his 
battle to the end. It is the old battle of 
Christ against the Pharisees. ‘There is sad 
need in many parts of our country of lead- 
ers who are really Christ 


can be 


forgets 


ians, and who can- 
not be intimidated by selfishness and wick- 
edness. 
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This is the season for the 
anniversaries of the theologi- 
cal seminaries, and already 
many of the most prominent have ceased 
their work for the year and graduated 
large classes of young men who are looking 
toward the ministry as their lifework. 
Union and Princeton, the Congregational 
and Presbyterian seminaries in Chicago, 
Rochester and Newton among the Baptists, 
Drew among the Methodists, Pacific among 
the Congregationalists, and doubtless still 
others, have held their commencements. 
These events vary little from year to year 
in interest or importance except for the 
students themselves. In three or four in- 
stances, however, there have been events 
which require special mention. Princeton 
has inaugurated a Professor of Biblical The- 
ology, Dr. Vos, of whom great things are 
expected. Pacific Seminary has chosen as 
its President the Rev. Doctor J. K. McLean, 
pastor of one of the strongest churches on 
the Pacific coast, and, greatly to the de- 
light of the friends of the seminary, he has 
accepted the position. Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary elected as Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology the Rev. James Denny, of 
Scotland, who made a profound impression 
by afcourse of lectures recently delivered in 
that city. In some respects he is considered 
very orthodox, but being in sympathy with 
the present critical movement in the study 
of the Scriptures five of the directors voted 
against his election. Probably the most im- 
portant utterance at any of the seminaries 
this year was the superb address of Doctor 
Charles H. Parkhurst, at Union Seminary, 
on “The Ministry and Municipal Govern- 
ment.” The address was full of the char- 
acteristic thought and style of Doctor 
Parkhurst, delivered with the greatest in- 
tensity, and produced a profound impres- 
sion. No one could have heard it, realiz- 
ing that everything which he advised 
others to do Doctor Parkhurst had already 
done himself, without feeling that the 
sphere of the Christian ministry was not 
narrowing but rather enlarging. His trib- 
ute to the power of the pulpit was one of 
the finest passages in his magnificent ad- 
dress. He does not believe that it is grow- 
ing less, but rather that it is daily increas- 
ing. Before this Review reaches our read- 
ers most of the other seminaries will have 
completed their work for the year. 


The Theological 
Seminaries. 


. Few editors of religious 

A Seo papers in this country in re- 
cent years have exerted a 

stronger influence than Edward Bright, 
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D.D., who may be said to have made the 
Examiner what it is. He died on the 17th 
of May. For many years he had been one 
of the most positive forces in the Baptist 
denomination in the United States. The 
funeral were held at the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, and conducted by 
its pastor, the Rev. Doctor Faunce, as- 
sisted by Doctors Edward Judson and I. 
M. Saunders. Before offering the final 
prayer Doctor Faunce read a brief auto- 
biography which Doctor Bright had dic- 
tated to his wife and to which he had 
affixed his initials. It is as follows: 

“ October 6, 1885.—This is my birthday. 
I was born on this day of 1808 in my fath- 
farm-house near Kington, a market 
town of Herefordshire, England. 

“Tt was at Kington I went to school and 
to Sunday-school, my father and mother 
being members of a little Baptist church 
at that place. When I was eleven years 
old my father came to this country with 
all his family. I have found this a pleas- 
ant world to live in, and my health is now 
so good that it seems like a dream that I 
should have seen so many birthdays. Sure- 
ly goodness and merey have followed me 
all the days of my life—E. B.” 

Doctor Bright’s various fields of labor 
were as pastor in Homer, N. Y., Secretary 
of the Missionary Union, and Editor of the 
Examiner. We was in all his career very 
conservative, and intensely loyal to Baptist 
principles. Few men of our time have im- 
pressed themselves more deeply upon the 
people by whom they were surrounded. His 
true monument wiil be in the paper which 
he founded and which he left without a 
superior among the Baptist papers of the 
country or the world, 


services 
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The April number of the 
new Christian Quarterly, 
which is the organ of the 
denomination known as the Disciples of 
Christ, has a valuable article with the title 
at the head of this paragraph. The article 
is worthy of more general attention than it~ 
will receive from those who are usually read- 
ers of the Review. The author aims to 
answer the inquiry whether it is possible to 
realize Christian union on the basis of a 
compromise. His first question is, Would 
it be right? and his answer, This would 
depend upon several considerations—tirst, 
whether the error would be fatal, like deny- 
ing that Jesus is the Christ. His conclusion 
is that no such compromise could be made. 
On the other hand, there might be com- 
promise concerning anything which is not 


A Compromise 
Christian Union. 
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essential to salvation. He savs that to deny 
or affirm the doctrine of open or close com- 


munion is not asin unto spiritual death ; 


neither is an honest error as to the action 
or design of baptism. Speaking for his 
own denomination, he says: “Our ignor- 


ance and lack of obedience may not relate 
to the commandments those in 
other religious bodies, but if our failures 


same as 
relate to commands of equal magnitude we 
are equally guilty with them.” Second, 
there might be compromise if all the 
religious bodies would cordially agree to 
take the Word of God as their only cuide 
in determining the questions at issue, all 
accepting that, and working together. They 
would find in work the true solvent of their 
difficulties. He says a very few decades of 
such loving labor, earnest prayer, and 
Bible-reading would probably do more to 
remove obstructions to Christian union, 


that now seem immovable, than all the 
pugilistic encounters that might occur 
throughout the twentieth century. But 


perhaps the most striking part of the essay 
is the one in which the author shows that 
the differences between the Jew and the 
Gentile churches in Apostolic times were * 
far greater than those now existing among 
the various denominations. If the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians could work together 
in unity, why may not Baptists, Presbyteri- 


ans, Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Episcopalians? He even indicates his be- 
lief that there was more error in the 


Apostolic churches than in some of those 
in modern times ; and yet they co-operated. 
The Jerusalem chureh did not allow the 
one sacrifice for sin to displace contidence 
in circumcision ; the Corinthian church en- 
tirely misunderstood the sacrament of the 
Supper ; and yet we are proud of our lin- 
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we would ‘ } . 
truth more stles l, as ‘ 
instances ave ae ‘ He 
believes that he study « the Script . 
and the Scriptures alone, would bring the 
desired result. To a further inquiry as 
whether this plan would s eed, he wives 
an affirmative answer—tirst, because any 
number of honest scholars studying the 
same book would naturally imbibe t 
same truths; ands 1, because the 
coming generation would feel und less 
obligation to cleave unto what their fathers 
taught, if not in the Word of God. We 
can imagine that some may say that the 
churehes are taking the Bible for their 
only authority. The reply would neces 
sarily be that that is not true. In most « 


the denominations the ultimate appeal is 
not to the Scriptures, but to the 
The ¢ of Briggs has 1 


oo ever 
been tried in its relation to t 


creeds, 


ase Professor 
he Bible: the 
General Assembly assumes that its stand- 
ards are infallible, and summons the Pro- 
to that bar. The writer of the 
article to which we have referred, Mr. 
Thomas Munnell, would have the creeds 
themselves honestly and impartially brought 
onee more to the Bibles but would have 
detinite decision reached until the denom- 
inations for a long time had worked to- 
gether, with the creeds out of sight and 
the Bible in the forefront. We are 
inclined to think that he is not unduly 
confident of what the effect would be. 
This article is especially noteworthy as 
coming from a denomination which puts 
so much emphasis upon baptism by im- 
mersion,. 
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[We reprint the following article, by permission from the official report of the World's Parliament 
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No MoRE fit theme could be chosen for 
discussion at this congress than the relation 
of Christianity and evolution, Evolution— 
and by that I do not mean Darwinism, 
which is not yet proved, nor Spencerianism, 
which is incomplete, nor Weismannism, 
which is in the hottest fires of criticism, 


but evolution as a great category of thought 
is the supreme word of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. More than that, it is the greatest 
generalization the world has ever known. 

- The mere presence of this doctrine to 
science has reacted as by an electric indue- 
tion on every surrounding circle of thought. 
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Whether we like it or not, whether we shun 
the change, or court it, or dread it, it has 
come, and we must set ourselves to meet it. 
No truth now can remain unaffected by 
evolution. Wecan no longer take out a 
doctrine in this century or in that, bottle it 
like a vintage, and store it in our creeds. 
We see truth now as a profound ocean still, 
but with a slow and ever-rising tide. The- 
ology must reckon with this tide. We can 
store this truth in our vessels, for the for- 
mulation of doctrine must never stop; but 
the vessels, with their mouths open, must 
remain in the ocean. If we take them out 
the tide cannot rise in them, and we shall 
only have stagnant doctrines rotting ina 
dead theology. 

To the student of God’s ways, who rever- 
ently marks His progressive revelation and 
seans the horizon for each new fulfilment,the 
field of science under the influence of this 
great doctrine, presents just now a specta- 
cle of bewildering interest. To say that 
he regards it with expectation is feebly to 
realize the dignity and import of the time. 
He looks at science with awe. It is the 
thing that is moving, unfolding. It is the 
breaking of a fresh seal. It is the new 
chapter of the world’s history. What it 
contains for Christianity, or against it, he 
knows not. What it will do, or undo—for 
in the fulfilling itemay undo—he cannot 
tell. The plot is just at its thickest as he 
opens the page; the problems are more in 
number and more intricate than they have 
ever been before, and he waits almost with 
excitement for the next development. 

And yet this attitude of Christianity to- 
wards science is as free from false hope as 
it is from false fear. It has no false fear, 
for,it knows the strange fact that this plot 
is always at its thickest ; and its hope of a 
quick solution is without extravagance, for 
it has learned the slowness of God’s unfold- 
ing and His patient tempering of revela- 
tion to the young world which has to bear 
the strain. But for all this, we cannot 
open this new and closely written page as 
if it had little to give us. With nature as 
God’s work; with man, God’s finest instru- 
ment, as its investigator; with a multitude 
of the finest of these fine instruments, in 
laboratory, field, and study, hourly engaged 
upon this book, exploring, deciphering, sift- 
ing, and verifying—it is impossible that 
there should not be a solid, original, and 
ever-increasing gain. 

The idea of gain for religion to be made 
out of its relations with science is almost a 
new thing. Its realization with whatever 
partial success is by far the most striking 
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feature of the present situation. The in- 
tercourse between these two, until very re- 
cently, Was remote, suspicious, and strained, 
After the first great quarrel—for they be- 
gan the centuries hand in hand—the ques- 
tion of religion to science was the peremp- 
tory one: “How dare you speak at all?” 
Then, as science held to its right to speak, 
the question became more pungent: “ What 
new menace to our creed does your latest 
discovery portend?” By and by both grewe 
wiser, and the coarser conflict ceased. For 
atime we find religion suggesting a com- 
promise, and asking simply what particular 
adjustments to its latest hypothesis science 
would demand. But all that is changed. 
We do not now speak of the right to be 
heard, or of menaces to our faith, or even 
Our question is a maturer 
one—we ask what contribution science has 
to bestow, what good gift the wise men 
are bringing now to lay at the feet of our 
Christ. 

To survey the field, therefore, for the 
mere purpose of celebrating the triumphs 
of religion and science is, let us hope, an 
extinct method. True science is as mucha 
care of true theology as any branch of truth, 
and if it is necessary for a few moments to 
approach the subject partly in an apologetic 
attitude, the final object is to show, not 
how certain old theological conceptions 
have saved their skins in recent conflicts, 
but that they have come out of the struggle 
enriched, purified, and enlarged. 

I. The first fact to be registered is that 
evolution has swept over the doctrine of 
creation and left it untouched, except for 
the better. The stages in the advance here 
are easily noted. Working inits own field, 
science made the discovery of how God 
made the world. Toscience itself this dis- 
covery was as startling and as unexpected 
as it has ever been to theology. Exactly 
fifty years ago Mr. Darwin wrote in dismay 
to Hooker that the old theory of specific 
creation—-that God made all species apart 
and introduced them into the world one by 
one—-was melting away before his eyes. 
He unburdens the thought, as he says in 
his letter, almost “as if he were confessing 
a murder.” But so entirely has the world 
bowed to the weight of the facts before 
which even Darwin trembled, that one of 
the last books on Darwinism, by so relig- 
ious a mind as that of Mr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, contains in its opening chapter 
these words: “The whole scientific and 
literary world, even the whole educated 
public, accept as a matter of common 
knowledge the origin of species from other 
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allied species, by the ordinary 
The idea of 


or any other exceptional mode of produe- 


natural birth. special crea 


tion, is absolutely extinet.”. The ology, af- 
ter a period of hesitation, accepted this 
version on the whole, The hesitation was 


not due, as is often supposed, to prejudice. 
What theology waited for was what science 
itself was for—the 
proof. 

That the doctrine of evolution is prove | 
yet, no one will assert. 


Waiting arrival of the 


That in some of its 
forms it is never likely to be proved, many 
are even convinced. It will be time for 
theology to be unanimous about it when 
science is unanimous about it. Yetit would 
be idle not to record the fact that in a 
general form it has received the widest 
assent from modern theology. And there 
is nothing here but gain. If science is 
satistied, even in a general way, with its 
theory of evolution as the method of crea- 
tion, “assent” is a cold word with which 
those whose business it is to know and love 
the ways of God should weleome it. It is 
needless at this time of day to point out 
the surpassing grandeur of the new concep- 
tion. How it has filled the Christian im- 
agination and kindled to enthusiasm the 
soberest scientific minds from Darwin down- 
wards is known to every one. For that 
splendid hypothesis we cannot be too 
grateful to science ; and that theology can 
only enrich itself, which gives it even tem- 
porary place in its doctrine of creation. 
The theory of evolution fills a gap at the 
very beginning of our religion; and no one 
who looks now at the transcendent spectacle 
of the world’s past as disclosed by science, 
will deny that it has filled it worthily. Yet, 
after all, its beauty is not the part of its 
contribution to Christianity which one em- 
phasizes here. Scientific theology required 
a new view, though it did not require it to 
come in so magnificent a form. What it 
needed was a credible presentation, in view 
especially of astronomy, geology, paleon- 
tology, and biology. These, as we have 
said,-had made the former theory simply 
untenable. And science has supplied theol- 
ogy with a theory which the intellect can 
accept, and which for the devout mind 
leaves everything more worthy of worship 
than before. 

As to the time-honored question of the 
relation of that theory to the Book of 
Genesis, it may surely be said that theology 
has now no longer any difficulty. The long 
and interesting era of the “reconcilers” is 
to be looked upon as past. That was a 
necessary era. With the older views of 
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ipparently serious gulf than were the ** Re 
conciliations ” of Hugh Miller a Cha 
mers, of Kurtz and Gu ind the 
brilliant men who spent emselves 
this great apology. But the solution, whe 
it came, reached us from quite nother 
quarter. 

For, wholly appart from this problem, 
theology meantime was advan ney in new 
directions. The science of Biblical 
cism was born. The doctrine of evolut 
casting its transforming light over every 
branch of knowledge, came time to In 
applied to the literature and doctrine of 
the Old Testament. Under the new 


the problem of the reconciliation of Genesis 
The two 


} } 


hings lay in different regions, no brid 


and science simply disappeared, 


vas necessary and none was called for. 
Genesis was not a scientific but a religious 
book, and there being no science there, for 
theologians to put it there, or “ reconcile” 
as if it 
take. This new position is as impregnable 
as itis tinal. Genesis is a presentation of 
one or two great elementary truths to the 
childhood of the world. It can only be 
read aright in the spirit in which it was 
written, with its original purpose in view 
and its original audience. Dating from the 
childhood of the world, written for children, 
and for that child-spirit in man which re- 
mains unchanged by time, it takes color 
and shape accordingly. Its object is pure- 
ly religious, the point being not how cer- 
tain things were made—which is a question 
for science which the revealer of truth 
has everywhere left to science-—but that 
God made them. It is not dedicated to 
science, but to the soul. It is a sublime 
theology, a hymn of creation, given in view 
of idolatry or polytheism, telling the wor- 
shipful youth of the earth that the heavens 
and the earth and every flying and creep- 
ing thing were made by God. 

This conclusion, and it cannot be too 
widely asserted, is now a commonplace 
with scientific theology. The misfortune is 
that, with the broken state of the churches, 
there is no one to announce in the name 
of theology that this controversy is at an 
end. The theolegical world needs nothing 
as much just now as a clearing-house, a 
register office, a something akin to the 
ancient councils, where the legitimate gains 
of theological science may be registered, 
the new advances chronicled, popular errors 


were there, was seen to be a mis- 
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exploded, and authoritative announce- — spared such paltry spectacles as Mr. Huxley 
ments made of the exact position of af- annihilating Mr. Gladstone in presence of a 
fairs. The waste of time both to friends — blaspheming enemy, over a problem which, 
and foes—to friends in laboriously prov- to real theology, is non-existent. Probably 
ing what is settled, to foes in ingloriously nine-tenths of the “ modern attacks” upon 
slaying the slain—is a serious hindrance — religion from the side of science are assaults 
to the progress of truth; amd could any — upon positions which theological science has 
council have dealt with this controversy, itself discredited, but whose disclaimers, for 
let us say, as a British Association with want of a suitable platform to announce 
Bathybius—-the religious world would be them from, have not been heard. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


From The Quarterly Review (London), April, 1894. 
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lical Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith. Druck. Berlin, 1889. 
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By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of 
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SyNOPSIs. 


THIS article on Old Testament Criticism is cott has declared that the whole matter is for 
a very serious attempt, by one capable of the the Christian ‘‘ foreclosed by the definite state- 
task, at estimating the present position of the ments of our Lord; ” our essayist, or reviewer, 
controversy, and affording churchmen some _ differs from his lordship, and sets out with the 
guidance at a time when the conflict of opin- purpose of asking: 1. What is the traditional 
ions is apt to cause distress. It is not difficult theory of the church? 2, What is the analyti- 
to see in which direction the writer’s sympa- cal theory? and 3. How far is modification of 
thies lie; but equally we discern a sense of re- received opinion rendered necessary by the 
sponsibility to the unlearned, which we could _ proved results of criticism? The Bishop’s view 
wish were preserved on all hands, Bishop Elli- of ‘‘ tradition” is considered imperfect because 
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it fails **to keep prominent the important dis- 
tinction between the active and passive senses 
of the term tradition; yet we confess that any 
more satisfactory view is wanting in the review. 
The outcome of a brief examination of the Old 
Testament writings is said to be that ‘down 
to about the year B.c. 300 there is no externa! 
proof whatever of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, nor indeed of its existence as a 
writing,” and ‘if we press the statements of 
the Pentateuch itself as to its own authority, 
the result is to obtain a declaration that the 
bulk of it is not Mosaic.” Examination of the 
Apocrypha yields no different verdict, nor do pre- 
Christian sources give us * authoritative tradi- 
tion as to the origin of Old Testament Script- 
ures, and stillless . . . as to the Mosafe au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch.” The writer gives 
no hint as to the kind of expression he con- 
siders the books of the Old Testament ought to 
have contained for the satisfaction of critics, 
nor does he show that other canonical books 
than those of the Pentateuch fulfil his desire 
for definite claim to authorship. That belief in 
the Mosaic authorship had ** grown up” by the 
time of Philo and Josephus is admitted, its 
origin cannot be traced; but neither is there 
any motive suggested for the attribution, a 
point which the reviewer has failed to notice, 
and thus creates the suspicion of an animus 
which we find elsewhere. Concerning our Lord's 
words, the reviewer insists that his ** use of the 
commonly accepted terms to indicate the books 
of the Old Testament was not simply com- 
pliance with custom, but was the employment 
as the medium of thought of the only recog- 
nized symbols which could possibly convey that 
thought ;” and, if so, all doctrinal questions 
may be dismissed, and no appeal to His witness 
ean properly be made. Our Lord was not slow 
to correct erroneous inferences, whether pop- 
ular or sectarian, from the Old Testament 
Books; and though, as the instances of correc- 
tion concerned moral questions, it may be re- 
plied that the authorship of the Pentateuch had 
no moral bearing in His sight, and the com- 
monly received opinion was sufficiently near 
the truth for His purpose, yet the task before 
the reviewer and the critics is to show that the 
development of the Pentateuch was so abso- 
lutely true to the lines of the Mosaic fragments 
that the whole might be consistently called the 
work of Moses Our Lord rebuked certain false 
applications of Biblical statements; reason 
would suppose that the wrong use, if wrong, 
of an authoritative name would also have re- 
ceived correction. On the other hand, if the 
Pentateuch is an amplification we have it with 
Divine approbation. No other conclusion seems 
possible. 

In noticing the evidence of the post-Christian 
period the reviewer passes without remark the 
curious fact that the early deniers of Mosaic 
authorship were heretical, and he does not hes- 
itate to write the following remarkable state- 
ment: ‘*‘There seems, indeed, good reason to 
believe that Rabbinic Judaism, when driven by 
the forces of Christianity into the straits of a 
defensive position forged as one of her last 
weapons the authority of Moses as the writer of 
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all the books of the Law, and that the Churet 

which had at first accepted from the Synagogue 
Moses as the great law-giver, accepted from the 
Talmud Moses as the infallible scribe It is 


unnecessary for us to comment upon this set 


tence, further than to ask whether a church 
which had been instructed by One who * begin- 
ning from Moses and all the prophets inter 
preted to them in all the Scriptures the things 


concerning Himself” can rightiy be said to have 
‘accepted Moses from the Synagogue ? It 
may be ourstupidity, but, in a 


criticises episcopa f 


writer 
i ijooseness < 
looked for exactness; 
are only evidences of want of care in selection 
Passing over the interesting section on 
early critics, Maes, Simon, etc., 
conclusions 
are seventeen of them, and they butsummiarize 
the position we have already indicated, though 
we advise our readers to look at them carefully. 
The next inquiry is, how far the results of the 


eXpression, We 


we ho} e the words quoted 


the 
we come to the 


‘established or provat le.” There 


analytical theory have been established > Again 
we must pass over the mention of names and 
works to give the conclusion, which is as fol- 


lows: “If we ask how far the ‘analytical 
theory’ is consistent with the facts, seems 
clear that only one answer can be given. We 
may admit that there is much to be said for it, 
that this has been said with conspicuous abil- 
itv; and, except in rare instances, 
spicuous fairness; that this ability and fairness 
have won the adhesion of many who have com- 
petent knowledge of one side of the question, 
and of some who have competent knowledge 
of both: but we must add that there is much, 
very much to be said per contra, and that in its 
contention the case is NOT PROVEN, is not indeed 
in the present state of our knowledge prov- 
able.” What, then, are churchmen to do? Are 
they in Sunday-schools and Bible-classes to 
follow the advice of one expert, an@ tell their 
children that the Higher Critics say this and 
that? The reviewer suggests: (1) That the 
most reverential care should be taken how we 
use the authority of the Divine Revealer of 
Truth in deciding a matter of fact which is 
within the limits of human knowledge. (2) 
That as God inspired not books but men, if it 
could be proved that part of the Pentateuch is 
in its present form post-Exilic, this would not 
affect the substance, which must have existed 
in earlier written and oral forms. (3) Remem- 
ber the cognate distinction between authorship 
and authority, and (4) scientifically investigate 
facts and welcome progress in knowledge. Do 
not clam at the very bulwark of our faith 
traditional statements which the Church has 
never made her own. 

We will add only one word in conclusion : If 
the Church bas never made any traditional 
statement her own on this question, is there not 
evidence that whenever ecclesiastical authority 
has had occasion to deal with ** higher critics ’ 
the tendency, to say no more, has been to es- 
tablish the traditional belief in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, making allow- 
ance for redactions and errors in tranmission ?— 
The Church Times (London). 


with con- 
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A Bisuor of the English Church who 1s 
entitled, by the dignity of his position and 
the reverence due to his years, by his ac- 
curate scholarship and his widely extended 
reading, by his anxious earnestness to defend 
his own position and his courteous fairness 
in stating that of his opponents, to the 
most respectful attention of his readers, 
has lately addressed his clergy on the trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament and has told them that, 


“independently of the sort of general feel- 
ing that the time has come when the dis- 
cussion of such a subject cannot profitably 
be delayed, there are probably few of us 
who would not agree in the more particular 
conviction that recent circumstances have 
now made this discussion positively im- 
perative, and of the most vital and urgent 
necessity.” * 


And this opinion of the Bishop’s seems to 
have been very generally shared. Old 
Testament criticism has been in the air. We 
have had not only the solemn episcopal 
charge and the learned professorial treatise, 
not only the discussion in theological re- 
views and so-called religious newspapers, 
but almost every pulpit has given its utter- 
ance, and the secular press has both ex- 
pressed and testified to the force of these 
currents of thought. 

We art perhaps almost alone in our 
silence upon the subject ; and if such silence 
needs justification, we offer it in the fact 
that an investigation which is intended to 
be adequate would require a fulness of 
space which we could not afford, and tech- 
nfcal details which are not consistent with 
the character of our pages ; and also in the 
fact that the battle has been so fierce and 
the din and confusion of the war so great, 
that it has been hitherto difficult for an im- 
partial looker-on to preserve entire free- 
dom from heat and prejudice, or to track 
accurately the fortunes of -the contending 
forces. We are not sure indeed that even 
now it is possible for us to do so, but the 
time has, we think, come when the attempt 
may fairly be made; and our readers have 
the right to expect at least some notice of 
a question which is occupying so much of 
general attention. 

The principle which will guide us—in- 
deed the only principle which is tenable in 
any such investigation—is expressed in the 
words of the learned prelate from whom we 
have already quoted: “Few will deny 





* “Christus Comprobator,” pp. 7-8 
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that it is. desirable that both sides should 
fairly be heard.” + The plan of the cam- 
paign and the results of the struggle are 
moreover to be judged of as they are ex- 
pressed in the despatches of the generals on 
either side, and not from the hasty deed of 
some raw volunteer, or from the party feel- 
ing of some untrained special correspond- 
ent. It would be very easy to quote alike 
from writers on the attacking or defensive 
sides hasty expressions, ill-considered ar- 
guments, confident assertions of their own 
powers, and equally confident assertions of 
the impotence of their foes; it would not 
be difficult to quote instances of imputa- 
tions of ignorance, prejudice, dishonesty, 
wilful blindness to clear light, inconsistency 
with the office or profession of the writer. 
We have indeed made out, but we will 
spare our readers the pain of looking at, a 
not inconsiderable list of such expressions ; 
but as we read them and think of the 
names attached to them, the pulpits from 
which they were spoken, the pages on 
which they were written, we are confident 
that their authors will in days of fuller 
knowledge and hours of calmer reflection 
wish that they had never been uttered : 


“Non tali auxilio, nee defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget 5 non, si ipse meus nune ad- 
foret Hector.” 


In our application of the principle which 
we have adopted, we propose to confine 
our thoughts to a smaller area than that 
which engaged the Bishop’s attention, for 
he had many pages at command, while we 
have but few; and we feel bound to look 
at the question from many points of view, 
while his special purpose was to show that 
the whole matter was for the Cbristian at 
least foreclosed by the definite statements 
of our Lord—an argument with which we 
shall feel compelled to express our respect- 
ful disagreement. While his work and 
some others, the titles of which are placed 
at the head of this article, deal with the 
Old Testament as a whole, we shall confine 
ourselves therefore for the present tothe 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, or, ‘as it is 
now becoming general, though not in our 
opinion strictly correct, to call these books, 
the Hexateuch.[ But we gladly accept 
from the Bishop the terms “ traditional 
theory ” and “analytical theory” as con- 
venient and roughly accurate short expres- 
sions for the older and commonly accepted 





+ Ibid., Prefatory Notice. 
t Cf. infra, p. 407. 
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view of the Old Testament Set ptures 
the one hand, and the newer results of the 


so-called “ higher criticism ” on the other. 

Our task then will be to inquire: (1) 
W hat is the “ traditional theory,” and how 
far is it firmly established? (2) What is 
the “analytical theory,” and how far is it 
( } Llow far, 
if at all, is it necessary that our commonly 
received opinions should be modified by 
the proved results of fuller knowledge ? 

1. In seeking an answer to our first ques- 
tion, it will be convenient to find our point 
of departure in the Bishop's definition, 
which is the most careful the 
most recent, and in general opinion—at 
least in this country—probably the most 
authoritative, statement of it: 


consistent with all the facts? ( 


1] 
as Well as 


“We begin, then, by defining what we 
mean by the term that we are using—the 
traditional view of the Old Testament. We 
mean that view of the contents, their au- 
thorship, and their trustworthiness, that 
prevailed in the Jewish Church after the 
tinal formation of the Canon of the Old 
Testament—that is clearly to be recognized 
in the New Testament—and has continued 
in the Christian Church, with but little sub- 
stantial modification, to this nineteenth 
century of salvation.” * ; 


In the immediate context of this formal 
definition the Bishop speaks of 


“that traditional view of the characteris- 
tics and composition of the Old Teatament, 
which, with some modifications, has existed 
for two and twenty centuries ; and which, 
we may very confidently say, will substan- 
tially remain to the end. . Modifications 
there may be. Each age as it passes sug- 
gests, it may be, some rectifications. Each 
period of controversy like the present ne- 
cessitates a closer study, both of matter and 
of language, and consequently a clearer 
perception of those details in which surer 
knowledge enables us to introduce ree- 
tifications and corrections, These mod- 
ifications we may expect, but subversive 
changes in the estimate of the true nature 
of Holy Scripture, such as those which we 


are now invited to accept, will never enter 


into the eredenda of the Catholic Church.” + 


Now we cannot suppose that it escaped 
the attention of those who heard these 
words from the venerable prelate, or that 
it has been unobserved by some of the 
many readers of the various editions in 





* “Christus Comprobator,” p. 39. + Ibid., pp. 38-9. 
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Passive senses the term 
tween the process i se bv w 
wccepted doctrine the Jewish and Chris 
tian Churches has been handed dow ) 
us ind that aoct! ‘ Tse ] é re 
as it passes” is to suggest “some rectifica- 
tions,” then the fact that the “traditional 
view ” comes to us through the story 
two and twenty centuries weakens rathe 


than stre nothe ns its orl 
* mobilitate viget vire sque acy rit eundeo: 


and our present “rectified” view has no 
sufficient claim to be part of the 

of the Catholic Church,” for the well-known 
Vincentian rule is 

“quod ubique quod semper, quod al omni- 
bus ereditum loc est etenim vere 
proprieque catholicum,” 


est, 


To claim that a truth was accepted ata 
time when there was full knowledge of the 
subject and every opportunity of forming 
an opinion, and has been handed down to 
us without modification, and therefore that 
it should be accepted by us, is one thing; 
to assert that from the first it was subject 
to correction, that there was no day of clear 
knowledge from which we have received it, 
but that it comes to us from the twilight 
and has constantly had fresh light thrown 
upon it up to the present, and will with in- 
crease of knowledge have still more light 
which will necessitate still further modifi- 
cations, is quite another thing. And thes 
two views are contradictory and cannot be 
properly combined, as they are combined, 
if we rightly understand the passages be- 
fore us. Reason may indeed examine the 
claims which tradition has upon our accept- 
ance, may track it to its sources and test 
its origin, but to tamper with tradition is 
to destroy it. Counsel will naturally ex- 
amine evidence, get to the root of it, see 
that it really is evidence, contend, it may 
be, that a portion of it is not, base argu- 
ments upon the portion which is; but the 
counsel who would be bold enough to “ ree- 
tify ” his witnesses would not be likely to 
gain his verdict from an intelligent jury. 

It is true that in the view which we are 
examining, care is taken to distinguish be- 
tween the details of the tradition which are 
constantly fluctuating, and the substance 
which is to remain to the end. But ques- 
tions at once arise as to what are details 
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and what is substance. Who is to deter- 
mine? When the Bishop comes to a more 
formal statement of his “rectified tradi- 
tional view,”’ it is as follows : 


“The rectified Traditional view may be 
conveniently expressed under the following’ 
formulated statements: 

“We have full reason for believing— 

“1, That the Book of Genesis was com- 
piled by Moses—in its earlier chapters from 
primeval documents,* which may have been 
brought by Abraham from Chaldzea, and 
in its later chapters (except parts of xxxvi.), 
from family records of a distinctly contem- 
poraneous origin, which we may reasonably 
believe to have been preserved in the fami- 
lies of the successive patriarchs as the ar- 
chives of their race. That these should have 
been accessible to the divinely appointed 
leader of the race, himself a man of known 
learning,+ that he should have arranged 
them and illustrated them by contemporary 
notes, is a supposition so reasonable, that, 
though no more than a supposition, it may 
be accepted at least as more plausible than 
any other which has yet been advanced. 


2. That, of the four remaining Books 
of the Pentateuch, the first, the Book of 
Exodus, as the autobiographical character 
of large portions of it seems clearly to in- 
dicate, was written by Moses, or, at least, 
under his immediate direction and author- 
ity. That the Book of Leviticus, as con- 
taining the statutes and ordinances for the 
most part expressly stated to have been 
revealed to Moses, must, if not actually 
written by him, have been compiled by 
authorized scribes under his immediate 
sfipervision. That the Book of Numbers, 
as containing more mixed material, may be 
considered to have been compiled—in part 
from the legislative revelation made di- 
rectly to Moses, in part from contemporary 
records made by Moses in obedience to 
God’s command,{ in part from documen- 
tary annals including references to books § 
that may have been compiled during the 
lengthened abode in the wilderness—but 
all, as the tenor of the whole Book, and its 
concluding verse seem distinctly to imply, 
under the authority and general oversight 
of Moses. . . . Finally, that the Book of 
Deuteronomy, containing as it does, not 
without notes of time and place, the ad- 
dresses of the closing days of the inspired 
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* Here follows a note to show that there may have been 
documents extant at the early date referred to. 
+ Acts vii. 22, 
t Numb. xxxiii. 2; see also Exod. xvii, 14. 
= Numb, xxi, 14, 27, 
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legislator (which we may regard as having 
been specially recorded and preserved by 
official writers||), assumed its present fori, 
as one passage seems in some degree to 
suggest,** under the hand of Joshua.” ++ 


And so on with Joshua and the remain- 
ing Books of the Old Testament. We 
must, however, refrain from further quota- 
tion, and these extracts will suffice to show 
what the “rectified” view is, and cover the 
part of the subject which is both the most 
debated and also that to which our present 
notice is confined, 

Now it occurs at once to our thought 
that this view is indeed highly “ rectified,” 
but that it is not quite clear what claim it 
has to be considered “traditional.” It 
speaks now of “ full reason,” now of “ sup- 
position”; here we read “seems clearly to 
indicate,” here “ must . have been com- 
piled,” “may have been compiled”; here 
“as the tenor of the whole Book and its 
concluding verse seem distinctly to imply,” 
here “as one passage seems in some degree 
to suggest.” But all this and much more 
of the same kind belongs not to tradition 
but to reason, not to objective evidence but 
to subjective argument. We are at once 
placed upon the plane of the so-called 
‘higher criticism ” itself: the evidence is 
drawn from the contents of the books, not 
from any authoritative statement about 
them —it comes from within, not from 
without, and we think it may justly be 
called “analytical” rather than “ tradi- 
tional.” Its basis is in the appeal to rea- 
son, a position which we are very far from 
depreeating ; but we must point out that 
he who appeals to Cesar must be content 
to go to Cesar. He cannot claim to plead 
in the courts of Reason, and then fall back 
upon the hereditary privilege of Tradition. 
To the courts of Reason we shall return 
hereafter, when we shall have before us 
the pleas on either side. Meanwhile we 
must seek to make out on surer lines than 
those of “rectified tradition ” what Tradi- 
tion has to teach us. We shall find the 
answer to a large extent made out for us 
in several of the works which we are con- 
sidering, and in a specially convenient form 
in the pages of Westphal and Holzinger. 

What then is the tradition as to the 
authorship of the Books of the Law which 
“has existed for two-and-twenty cen- 
turies”? It is to be noted, before this 
question can be answered, that we are 





See Girdlestone, “ Foundations of the Bible,” pp. 21, 
24. London, 1890, 
** Deut. xxxiii. 44. 
+t? “Christus Comprobator,”’ pp. 46-8. 
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placed by this period at a date more than 
a thousand years later than that of Moses, 
During this interval were composed nearly 
all the post-Mosaic Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is natural to ask what they 
tell us of the authorship of the Books of 
the Law. Too much must not be 
laid upon the argumentum ex silentio, and, 
when the indications slight, 
much importance must not be attached to 
them; but at the same time it cannot be 
regarded as insignificant that the general 
resultant from the only passages which re- 
fer to the authorship of the Law is, that 
they not only make no reference to Moses, 
when such a reference would have been 
natural if the writer had held Moses to be 
the author, but that they imply more than 
one author. What impression is naturally 
formed by one who has no preconceived 
theory on the subject whén he reads these 
words in the Second Book ot Kings t 


stress 


are so too 


“Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep 
my commandments and my statutes, ac- 
cording to all the law which I commanded 
your fathers, and which I sent to you by 
my servants the prophets.” ? 


Or these from the prophecy of Zecha- 
riah ? 


“lest they should hear the law, and the 
words which the Lord of hosts hath sent 
in his spirit by the former prophets.” * 


Or these from the Book of Ezra? 


“for we have forsaken thy commandments, 
which thou hast commanded by thy ser- 


338 


vants the prophets...” ° 


followed as they are by a quotation from 
Deuteronomy.' 

We find, on the other hand, express 
mention of Moses in the prophecy of Isaiah : 


“Then remembered he the days of old, 
[? Moses and] his people. . . . That led 
them by the right hand of Moses with his 
glorious arm.” ® 


But he is named not as an author, but as a 
leader of the people. By Jeremiah Moses 
is coupled with Samuel, not as a writer, but 
as an intercessor for Israel.’ By Micah he 





2 Kings xvii. 13. 
Zech. vii. 12. 
Ezra ix. 10, 11, 
Deut. vii. 3. 

Is. xiii. 11, 12. 
Jer, xv. 1, 
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am sea he is relerred to with 
being 1 as a prophe by whom 


“the Lord brought Israel out of Y 
It is not until the post-Exilic Mala hi that 
we find any mention in the Prophets of the 
“law of Moses my servant,” 
the prayer of 


wriettes in the 


Daniel do we rene l 
law of Moses,” ” though even 
this falls far short of asserting that the 
was written by Moses, 


haw 


If we turn to the Historical Books, we 
find in the Kings clear knowledge of a 
written law of Moses but the references 


are confined to Deuteronomy, and there is 
no statement of authorship. 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, which in our 
English bibles appear as four Books, but 
in Hebrew as two only, and form probably 
one continuous work, imply knowledge of 
our Pentateuch and of a written codex, and 
perhaps also of Mosaic authorship of some 
portions of them; but the present form 
of this composite work cannot with cer- 
tainty be dated earlier than B.c, 832, and is 
possibly to be dated at least half a century 
later. A comparison of the statements by the 
Chronicler with the original in the History 
on which it is based, is suggestive. Both 
quote, e.g. in the account of Amaziah, a 
passage in Deuteronomy; but the History 
prefaces it with the formula, “ according 
unto that which is written in the book of 
the law of Moses,“ which in the Chronicle 
becomes, “as it is written in the law, in the 
book of Moses.”” A comparison of the 
accounts of Josiah’s reform is still more in- 
structive. In the History the statement is 
simply, “I have found the book of the law 
in the house of the Lord,” @.e. the sub- 
stance but not the present form of Deuter- 
onomy; in the Chronicle this statement is 
repeated, but with an added preface, “ Til- 
kiah the priest found a book of the law of 
the Lord given by Moses.” 

The outcome of all this is that down to 
about the year B.c. 300 there is no external 
proof whatever of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, nor indeed of its exist- 
ence as a writing. 

Nor does the Pentateuch, when it comes 
into existence in its present form, make any 
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7 Mic. vi. 4. 
5 Hos. xii. 15. 
® Mal. iv. 4; cf. iii. 7. 
2° Dan. ix. 12, 13. 
111 Kings ii. 3; 2 Kings xiv. 6, xxi. 8, xxiii. 25. Cf.2 
Kings x. 31; xvii. 13, 34, 37. 
121 Chron. i. 1-9; 2 Chron, xviii. 18, xxv. 
xxwiii. 8. 
13 Deut. xxiv. 16. 
142 Kings xiv. 6. 
152 Chron. xxv. 4. 
16 2 Kings xxii. 8. 
17 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. 
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claim to be considered the writing or the 
work of Moses. It makes no such claim 
for the whole ; it makes no such claim for 
any separate Book. There has never ex- 
isted a Hebrew or Greek title for the Pen- 
tateuch, or any one of its five parts, which 
attributes it in any sense to Moses. So far 
from this being the case, when we come to 
portions which Moses was specially directed 
to write down or did write down, attention 
is directed to this fact as an exception to 
the general rule; * so that if we press the 
statements of the Pentateuch itself as to 
its own authorship, the result is to obtain a 
declaration that the bulk of it is not Mosaic. 

The learned prelate, whose work has led 
us to make the foregoing remarks, does not 
indeed assert that anywhere in the Penta- 
teuch itself, or in any other writing of the 
Old Testament, is there even the germ of 
the tradition which he rightly says “may 
in substance be recognized as dating from 
the time of the Apocrypha.”+ But he does 
not seem to us to realize the force of the 
admission which henecessarily makes. “ To 
begin with the time of the Apocry- 
pha” is to hang the chain too low. It is 
fixed, not in the solid beam, but in the 
plaster with which later centuries have 
covered the beam ; and it is therefore sup- 
ported only as long as no weight is made to 
depend from it. And how significant is 
this absence of any beam to which the 
chain can be attached! It is @ priori pos- 
sible that the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch should be, in these last days of the 
nineteenth Christian century, a cardinal 
doctrine of our faith, which it is all-impor- 
tant that we should accept; and yet that 
one of the most learned prelates of our day 
should be able to discover no trace of the 
doctrine in the whole range of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, extending over a thou- 
sand years, though passage after passage 
occurs where, had it been held and had it 
been thought important, it must have been 
stated ? 

And if we examine the plaster which 
covers the beam, we find at once that it 
cannot hold, We are referred to the script- 
ures of the Apocrypha, though an author- 
ity, which our author would at once ac- 
knowledge to be binding upon himself as 
well as upon the clergy to whom his re- 
marks were first addressed, directs us that 
these are Books which “the Church doth 
read for example of life and instruction of 
manners ; but yet doth it not apply them 





* Exod. xvii. 14, xxiv. 
Deut. xxvii. 8, xxxi. 9, 24. 
+ ** Christus Comprobator,”’ p. 40. 
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to establish any doctrine.” [ But not to lay 
any stress upon this, let us ask what does 
the Apocrypha really teach us as to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, or of 
any portion of it? Our author quotes or 
refers to six passages. We confess that 
we turned to them with almost impatient 
expectation of learning something which 
we did not know before. We cannot, how- 
ever, find in five of them any reference, di- 
rect or indirect, to Moses, or to any author 
of any book. They are adduced to prove 
that which is not questioned. In the sixth 
the Bishop finds a special ascription of 
sacredness “to the Mosaic law and to its 
author, into whose soul Wisdom herself 
vouchsafed to enter.” We shrink from 
discussing the meaning of words with so 
high an authority, but we ask our readers 
to study the verse which is quoted—and we 
here reprint it with that which precedes and 
follows it : 


“ She delivered the righteous people and 
blameless seed from the nation that op- 
pressed them. She entered into the soul of 
the servant of the Lord, and withstood 
dreadful kings in wonders and signs; ren- 
dered to the righteous a reward of their 
labors, guided them in a marvellous way, 
and was unto them for a cover by day, and 
a light of stars in the night season.” 

We ask them to study the whole of this 
grand description of Wisdom in action,|| 
and determine whether there is any ground 
for interpreting it of writing or authorship 
in any sense. 

We must confess also that we are as 
much surprised at the absence of verses of 
the Apocrypha which are not quoted as at 
the presence of those which are. Our au- 
thor might have quoted a passage in which 
“the law which Moses commanded us” is 
clearly identified with Wisdom,™ though 
even this falls far short of any assertion of 
direct Mosaic authorship. Moreover, if the 
Apocrypha is to be adduced in evidence, it 
seems natural that we should be directed 
not to verses in 1 Esdras which makes no 
reference to authorship, but to the familiar 
passage in 2 Esdras,** which gives a de- 
tailed account of how the law, having been 
destroyed by fire, was with many other 
books reproduced under the Divine guid- 
ance, not by Moses, but by Ezra. There is 





t Articles of Religion, vi. 

§ Ecclus. i., Prologue; 1 Macc. xii. 9; Wisd. x. 16; Eccles. 
(sic, but Ecclus., must be meant) xlviii. 25; 1 Esdras i. 47; 
Wisd., vii. 27. 

Capp. x. and xi. 

© Ecclus. xxiv. 23, interpreted by the preceding verses 
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much in this vision which is mere fulness 
of Oriental phantasy. It takes its place 
with the parallel story of the pseudo-Aris- 
tean origin of the LXX., as part of the 
efflorescence with which a too luxurious 
soil has covered the truth which it has pro- 
duced; but it not follow that the 
Vision is to be wholly rejected. In any 
case it represents an actual tradition coming 
to us from the date of the Apocryphal 


does 


writings, and the only tradition which 
those writings assert or support. 
If we follow the custom of our best 


Anglican divines, we shall in a matter of 
this kind lay great stress on a catena pa- 
“ Esdras,” it is stated in a passage 
which is wrongly attributed to St. Augus- 
tine, but it is not the less valuable as evi- 
dence of opinions commonly held, “ Dei 
sucerdos, combustam a Chaldzeis in archivis 
templi restituit legem. Nempe qui eodem 
spiritu quo ante scripta fuerat plenus fuer- 
it;” * and this view is more or less dis- 
tinctly asserted by Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
by Chrysostom and Basil.¢ We have 
sought without success for any patristic 
support for the application of the texts 
quoted by our author to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. 

Nor is this the only plaster covering into 
which the chain of tradition has been fixed 
instead of in the beam itself. The Bishop 
whose arguments we are following does 
not refer to the “Men of the Great Syna- 
gogue.” It is to be presumed that he at- 
taches little importance to the tradition 
which is said to have been handed down by 
them; it may be that he is not convinced 
that the men themselves ever really existed, 
ahd that he therefore passes over them in 
silence. If this be so, we are to a large 
extent in agreement with him; but if what 
may be called the Greek or Alexandrian 
stream of tradition, lost though it is in the 
deserts, is accepted as evidence of the 
authorship of the Hebrew Scriptures, it 
seems right to place by the side of it the 
Jewish or Rabbin stream, which can 
scarcely be thought less clear or less author- 
itative. It is true that we have no proof 
of the existence of this tradition earlier 
than the Talmud, but the opening sentences 


trum. 





***De mirabilibus Script.,”’ ii. 33; Ed. Benedict, iii., 
App. p. 26. 

+ Cf. catena in Ryle’s *“* Canon of the Old Testament,”* 
Excursus A, which, however, does not include St. Augus- 
tine. The passage is quoted in Westphal, “ Les Sources 
du Pentateuque,” i. 17, without any hint that it is not 
genuine. This is one of several instances which we have 
noted of the need, in reading M. Westphal's interesting 
book, of careful verification of references. If the tract 
can be traced to British ground, for which there is strong 
internal evidence, it shows how widely the tradition was 
accepted. 
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of the Pirke Aboth?} declare in express 
words, that * Moses received the \ 
Sinai and handed it on to 
to the elders; the to the prophets; 
the prophe ts to the men of the Great Syvna- 
Simon the Just, one of the 
last of the Great Synagogue, to Antigonus 
of Socho” ; while another Rabbinic maxim 


maw on 
Joshua; Joshua 


elders 


wroorue: 


informs us that “the men of the Great 
Synagegue wrote Ezekiel, the Twelve 
Prophets, Daniel, and Esther; and Ezra 


wrote his own Book and the genealogies 
in the Chronicles down to his own name.” $ 
Argument is not needed to show that these 
statements are entirely untrustworthy; and 
the outcome of a critical examination of 
the pre-Christian sources—whether Hebrew 
or Greek—is that they give us no authorita- 
tive tradition as to the origin of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and still less do they 
supply any such tradition as to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. 

When we come to the next link in the 
Bishop’s chain—the evidence of Philo and 
Josephus—-the witness to the Mosaic au- 
thorship becomes clear and undoubted. 
Hlis statements indeed, and the references 
which support them, fail to do justice to 
his position, and it is much more forcibly 
stated by many other writers.) But Philo 
and Josephus do not in any case carry us 
back further than the Judaism of the first 
Christian century. Neither of them is a 
writer of critical weight,and neither of them 
gives any authority for his statements. 
They accept and re-state the views which 
were commonly held in the Greco-Jewish 
circles in which they moved, not shrinking 
from, though wondering at, the statement 
that Moses wrote the account of his own 
death and burial at the close of Deuteron- 
omy.€ That in the period which is roughly 
indicated by the three centuries before 
Christ, there grew up a widespread belief— 
widespread but by no means universal, as 
we have seen and shall see—that the Pen- 
tateuch was written by Moses, is admitted 
on all hands. What those who formed and 
taught this belief first meant by it, is by 
no means certain. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible with our Western nineteenth- 
century ideas of authorship and books, to 
place ourselves in the position of the Jew- 
ish scribes two thousand years ago; but it 
cannot in any case be proved that by the 
term “ Book of Moses,” or “written by 
Moses,” was meant anything more than 





$i. 1,-2. 
§ ‘* Baba Bathra,” 15a. 
Cf., e.g., Holzinger, ** Hexateuch,” pp. 9, 10. 
© Philo, ** De Vita Mosis,” iii. ad Jin.; ed. Mangey, ii. 179. 
Josephus, “ Antiq.,”’ i. 18, 26, and iv, 326. 
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that Moses was the central figure of the 
book, as in the parallel case of “ Book of 
Joshua,” which no one holds to have been 
written by Joshua. Nor can we trace the 
steps by which this belief was generated 
and established. That portions of the Law 
were, in the strictest sense, written by 
Moses, i.e. by his own hand or under his 
immediate direction, is admitted; that por- 
tions were transmitted orally, and other 
portions committed to writing for the use 
of the priests only, is in a “high degree 
probable; that other portions were written 
later, and that, without any intention what- 
ever to deceive, these were added to the 
collection of mss. which had now become 
known as the Law, and named from Moses, 
the central Lawgiver; and that the whole 
had passed through more than one series of 
editorial emendations, is at least in accord 
with the circumstances. To speak as some 
have spoken of such an extension of the 
term “ Law,” or of the attribution of the 
name “Moses” to portions which are in 
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the spirit of the “Law” and of “ Moses,” 
and for this reason became identified with 
him and with his work, as “pious fraud” 
or “ forgery,” is entirely to misunderstand 
the period and the people. And those who 
by the use of such terms seek to defend 
the Holy Scriptures, are drawing from its 
sheath a double-edged sword which may 
inflict most serious wounds on the arms 
that seek to wield it. 

In the teaching of our Lord we reach a 
crisis in the course of tradition which is 
indicated by the title of the work which 
we are considering—“ Christus Compro- 
bator.” If the Christus has really given 
a decisive utterance on this question, then 
for the Christian it is finally closed. There 
‘an be no appeal. Doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the utterance are not consistent 
with whole-hearted allegiance to the Mas- 
ter’s claims. The Bishop devotes to this 


subject the chief part of his work, and 
prefaces it by an inquiry as to the right- 
fulness and the validity of the appeal. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LIFE OF PUSEY.* 
Third Notice. 

Tuts is but natural, for already the drift 
of the Movement towards Rome had _ be- 
come alarmingly apparent. There is some- 
thing pathetic about the repeated evidence 
of Pusey’ s efforts to hold back Newman 
and others from the final plunge into 
the lap of Rome. He was led to defend 
the Reformation against Newman, and 
rather laboriously to find points of agree- 
ment with him. He resentfully complains 
that he and his friends are singled out as 
black sheep, and hints that this will drive 
them to Rome—a singular argument amply 
discredited by the events of late years. 
For what was once called “ Puseyism” has 
long ceased to incur Episcopal displeasure ; 
yet it yields a yearly harvest of perverts to 
Rome. But even while thus complaining 
he was seeking to bolster up his own ad- 
hesion to the English Church by numbering 
the many proofs ‘he believed he saw of new 
life in the Church at home and abroad. 
This was early in 1843. Then came Pusey’s 
famous sermon, “The Holy Eucharist: a 
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Comfort to the Penitent.” 
thus described by Mozley : 

“The audience listened with the atten- 
tion it always does to Dr, Pusey, and then 
the audience went away. There were the 
usual effects of edification and admiration 
produced, The remarks upon it were pretty 
much the same as usual ; it was pronounced 
a useful sermon, an eloquent sermon, a 
striking sermon, a beautiful sermon. Some 
said it was a long sermon, others said that 
it was no longer than usual. It was, of 
course, said to ‘contain high doctrinal views 
on the subject treated of ; but as all Dr. 
Pusey’s sermons contain high views, there 
was nothing to draw attention in this 
remark. In short, it was one of Dr. Pusey’s 
sermons; the audience recognized that 
fact, went home, were perfectly at their 
sase, thought nothing more about it—the 
reverential impression excepted, of course, 
which that preacher’s discourses always 
leave on the mind—when all on a sudden 
comes, like a clap of thunder on the ear, 
the news that the Board of Heresy is sum- 
moned to sit on Dr. Pusey.” 

The somewhat complicated history of 
this event is here told for the first time in 
detail. The facts are, however, important 
rather in their result than in themselves. 
They precipitated the crisis; Seager, his 
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Hebrew lecturer, went over to Rome, and 
then, after many more struggles on Pusey’s 
part, Newman himself. Dr. Liddon must 
himself interpret in his own way this 
crisis : 

“To those who did not know Pusey, his 
attitude towards Newman during the years 
1844 and 1845 may have appeared unin- 
telligible. Pusey’s own unshaken and un- 
shakable faith in the English Chureh war- 
ranted him in taking what in any other 
less sure of his ground would have been 
liberties with his own position. He could 
not at first bring himself to think that 
Newman would ever desert a cause the 
claims of which appeared to himself to be 
so entirely unassailable by controversy. 
When at last it was forced upon him that 
Newman would become a Roman Catholic, 
he endeavored to reconcile his own un- 
swerving love of and deference for New- 
man with his absolute faith in the Presence 
of Christ with the English Church, by the 
supposition that Newman was, at any rate 
for a time, the subject of a special eall or 
deputation, having for its object the pro- 
motion of some great blessing and im- 
provement in the Roman Church; and, 
therefore, that his secession was no more 
entitled to general imitation than was the 


mission of the prophet Jonah to Nineveh. 
He could not even bring himself to allow 
that Newman was doing wrong, though he 
held that it would have been wrong indeed 
in himself or any other member of the 


English Church to follow his example. 
Such a position is, of course, open to obvi- 
ous criticism ; but the heart has a logic of 
its own, which is often, in point of courage 
and generosity, more than a match for that 
of the bare understanding. It was so in 
this case. Pusey accompanied his friend 
as far as his conscience would allow ; even 
when he could no longer agree with him, he 
clung, as it were, to his hand, with un- 
abated friendship which many mistook for 
agreement. When, however, Newman at 
last took the final step, Pusey drew back 
and parted from him, with deep sorrow of 
heart, but with absolutely unimpaired con- 
victions. He quietly resumed those gen- 
eral duties to the Church at large imposed 
on him by God’s providence—duties which 
had now become far more burdensome by 
the loss of his dear friend and great asso- 
ciate.” 

Amidst those “general duties ” the Life 
for the present leaves Pusey. 

We have said nothing hitherto as to the 
literary characteristics of the work. Itis a 
triumph over difficulties, for despite the 
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constant interruption of the narrative by 
letters it is always clear and readable. As 
a contribution to ecclesiastical history and 
as a personal tribute to a career of extra- 
ordinary influence it is not likely to be sur- 
passed—unless it be by itself. For two 
other volumes are promised at an early 
date. 


CuristTianiry anp Evorution. By James 
Iverach, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics, and Exegesis of the Gospels in 
the Free College, Aberdee lh. New York, 
Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, 
1894. Pp. 232. i 
This neat little volume is the fourteenth 

in that excellent series of biblieal stud- 

ies known as Zhe Theological Educator. 

The volumes of this series already issued 

all treated topics more or less distinctly 

biblical or theological. The volume be- 
fore us takes up a much-debated subject, 
which lies in the borderland between sci- 
ence and revelation. For nearly a genera- 
tion the claims of natural evolution have 
been before the world, and its principles 
have been applied to almost every depart- 
ment of human inguiry. Darwin, Huxley, 
and Haeckel have applied these principles 
to bivlogy and anthropology, Herbert 

Spencer, Tylor, and Romanes have endeay- 

ored to solve the problems of psychology 

and ethics by means of evolution, while 

Spencer and Fiske have sought to explain 

the facts of religion in the same way. 

It was evident that the relations of evo- 
lution (even if it be nothing more than a 
working scientific hypothesis) and Christi- 
anity would sooner or later come up for 
discussion. The evolutionist at times 
seemed to think that his new-found laws 
destroyed the Christian system altogether, 
while the theologian sometimes began to 
tremble for the ark of God. Of late years 
the evolutionist has been taking much more 
cautious ground, and the theologian has 
been able to make a most effective defence 
of the foundations of theistic belief, and of 
divine revelation. It has been shown that 
atheistic or materialistic evolution is quite 
untenable, and that theistic evolution may 
be, if allowed as a fitting term at all, 
merely a new name for an old form of 
belief. 

It is a great satisfaction in these cireum- 
stances to read a treatment of this burning 
question like that which our author has 
given us. His plan of treatment is simple 
and clear, as the following chapter titles 
will show: Evolution and Beginnings, 
Evolution and Law, Nature and Intelligi- 
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bility, The Strife Against Purpose, Evolu- 
tion and Creation, Organic Evolution, 
Super-Organic Evolution, Evolution and 
Psychology, Evolution and Ethics, Evolu- 
tion and Religion. These titles also show 
how comprehensive the range of the discus- 
sion is, and it also makes it impossible to 
give detailed review of the questions raised 
in the limits at our disposal in this notice. 

Our author shows that evolution, wheth- 
er in the hands of Spencer, Pearson, or 
Huxley, cannot account for the beginnings 
of things, and he also shows that it is not 
inconsistent with law, indeed must presup- 
pose it. He also shows very finely that 
nature is. intelligible, and consequently 
cannot be the product of blind force, but 
must be caused by intelligence. 

The facts of purpose are not explicable 
by chance, and so theology, our author 
shows, is not destroyed by evolution; and 
so in like manner he argues that creation 
and evolution are not inconsistent. Here 
perhaps, as also in the two able chapters 
on organic evolution, our author concedes 
too much to the evolutionist. To admit 
that organic evolution is virtually proved 
is, in our judgment, going beyond the evi- 
dence in the case. To allow that it is a very 
useful working hypothesis is about as far 
as we feel that the evidence allows us to 
venture, and on the side of science our ver- 
dict would still be not proven. 

The chapters on the bearing of evolution 
on the higher realms of existence are, to 
our mind, the best in the book. The inad- 
equacy of the evolutionary principle to ex- 
plain the facts of mind, of morals, and of 
religion is very finely brought out. Here 
writers like Spencer, Weismann, Huxley 
Romanes, and Wallace are handled with 
large intelligence and clear insight by our 
author. Inevery higher realm of being and 
activity he shows that these are factors 
which cannot have come alone from the 
lower. We have read these concluding 
chapters with very much satisfaction, and 
commend them, as indeed the whole discus- 
sion of our author, to.the earnest attention 
of all who wish to reach strong, sound views 
upon this perplexing subject. 

In closing this brief notice we make two 
remarks of a general nature suggested by 
our perusal of this able little treatise. 

First, we have noticed again and again 
that in the writings in support of evolution 
there is much ambiguity and confusion in 
the use of terms. Theterm evolution itself 
is used in many selection and 
heredity, as w ell as other terms, are ill- 
defined. But to our minds the most striking 
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instance of confusion is the use of the term 
species in Darwin’s great work on “The 
Origin of Species.” We are simply stating 
the fact incase when we say that nowhere 
does Darwin define this term, and every- 
where he seems to use it as interch angeable 
with variety. Theologians may not be 
free from fault in the use of their terms, 
but exact science is inexcusable if it uses 
its terms ambiguously, or fails to define 
them. 

Secondly, we have also been impressed 
with the way in which the natural evolu- 
tionists ignore the law of causation. They 
can, without any hesitation, rise from lower 
to higher forms of existence, and yet never 
dream of providing a cause for the produc- 
tion of the higher. Either the process is 
suddenly endowed with causal agency, or 
we have an effect in the higher for w hich 
no cause has been provided from the terms 
of the lower. Thus materialistic evolution 
gets the vital from the non-vital, the men- 
tal from the non-mental, and so on to the 
highest forms of being, and cannot, in the 
nature of the case, announce a cause for the 
change, or for the new factors in the higher 
forms of being. 

The theistic evolutionist is not open to 
this charge, for the divine causality is at 
hand in his theory, but for him evolution is 
merely the natural history of the process 
which the divine causality produces. 

Francis R. Bearrie. 

Louisville, Ky. 


GOp’s ciry.* 

“ Anp He said, Whereunto shall we liken 
the Kingdom of Heaven? Or with what 
comparison shall we compare it?” Canon 
Holland replies by comparing it to a city. 
In this he is in line with many worthy 
men of all the Christian ages. De Civitate 
Dei has been the form under which many 
within the Kingdom have conceived of it, 
both before and since the days of Augus- 
tine of Hippo. St. Paul thought of it asa 
building of stones after the fashion of a 
gorgeous temple to God. The Seer saw it 
come down out of heaven in the likeness 
of a new city of Jerusalem. Thomas of 
Celano sang of 


‘Jerusalem the golden, with milk and honey 


The sweet and blessed country, the home of 
God's elect, 

The sweet and blessed country that eager hearts 
expect.” 





* “The Coming of the Kingdom,” by Henry Scott Hol- 
land, D.D. Longmans,-Green & Co., London and New 
York. 
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But it is worthy of serious thought that 
this is precisely one of the things to which 
the Master did not liken or compare his 
Kingdom. He never compared it with a 
city or a political state. The reason is 
plain—it would have been scientifically in- 
exact to do so. This political conception 
of the Kingdom did take possession of the 
Christian consciousness very early, and has 
maintained itself with strange tenacity, 
but it is hardly, if at all, compatible with 
the comparisons which He himself made. 
The essential qualities of a city have little 
in common with those of a lump of yeast. 
A political empire has little resemblance 
to a vineyard. 

And yet it is not hard to see how the 
municipo-political notion gained its place. 
The disciples were Hebrews. The Hebrew 
idea of religion, an idea inherited and fixed 
through forty generations, was that relig- 
ion was an affair of a commonwealth. 
When the Hebrew became a Christian all 
he did was to change the boundaries of his 
ideal commonwealth. Religion was still 
conceived by him as the possession of a 
political organization. From his hands 
the Roman took the notion, and bettered 
his instructor’s teaching. Roman legal 
conceptions wove themselves into the very 
fabric of Western Christianity. 

Now, a state or a city has boundaries 
which cannot be mistaken. Its frontier is 
clearly marked.. One knows precisely 
where it begins and where it ends. There 
can never be any doubt in any instance 
whether one is within it or outside it. It 
has its clearly defined terms and conditions 
of citizenship. There is no room for doubt 
here. One is either a citizen, or he is not. 
It has its formulated laws, for the breach 
of which ignorance is neither excuse or 
palliation. It has its courts and legal ma- 
chinery, which are for its citizens and for 
no one beside. It will throw its arm of 
protection about its own citizen, and will 
definitely refuse to “protect any alien. All 
these things it must be and do, or else it is 
not a state. 

But it is evident that these are not the 
qualities of the Kingdom of God. That 
kingdom directly reverses the requirements 
of a political kingdom. It has no bounda- 
ries. It cannot be said with certainty in 
any case whether one is a citizen of it or is 
not. The mode of entrance to it has noth- 
ing in common with a naturalization pro- 
ceeding. It does not confine either the 
operation of its laws or the egis of its 
protection to its own citizens. One looks 
in vain for any institution which is con- 
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terminous with the Kingdom of Heav- 
en. 

This distress has led men to seek relief 
from it in two empty imaginings. 


the fiction of a 


One is 
“Primitive Church,” and 
the other is fiction of “The Church 
Invisible.” They are fictions both. One 
cannot point to any place or time in the 
past wherein the Church came any more 
nearly coinciding with the Kingdom of 
God than it does to-day. As for the fancy 
of an “Invisible Church,” it is not worth 
contending about. 

It would seem that the time had come 
to re-examine the force of the word “ King- 
dom” as it was upon the lips of the Master. 
In common speech we use the word in an- 
other sense entirely. We speak of the 
“Animal Kingdom,” the “ Vegetable King- 
dom,” a “Biological Kingdom.” This 
would seem to have been our Lord’s mode 
of speech. Take, for example, the Animal 
Kingdom. The phrase is indefinite, be- 
cause the facts contained within it are in- 
detinite. The kingdom has no clearly de- 
fined frontier. Its individuals enter it, not 
by a legal, but by avital process. Its laws 
and phenomena do not confine themselves 
to its own area. They have to do with all 
things and all forces. It is multitudinous, 
complex, contradictory. Its characteristic 
quailty is the presence of that protean 
thing which we call Life. It defies defini- 
tion, but it asserts itself to the senses and 
the understanding. It is like leaven, like 
a vine and branches, like salt and animal 
tissue, like seed and soil, like the grain the 
shoot and the ear, like a mustard seed and 
stock and branches. It is like the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

The excellent thing about this book of 
Canon Holland is that he escapes from the 
political conception of the Kingdom and 
passes on into the biological conception of 
it. It can hardly be said that he does so 
consciously. But he does so because he is 
a modern man. One can hardly avoid con- 
trasting him with that other great Canon 
of St. Paul’s, Dr. Liddon. Canon Liddon’s 
conception of Religion and Philosophy was 
dominated by that mechanical exactness 
which has now passed or is passing away. 
Formerly the educated world, including 
the pulpit, was logical, now it is biological. 
Canon Liddon’s weapon was dialectics. 
He wielded it like a petit maitre. The 
modern world distrusts syllogisms. It has 
seen too many things proved and disproved 
with equal conclusiveness that way. It 
has discerned that the processes and forces 
of actual life are so subtle and complicated 
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and interwoven that the student must not 
- be eager to arrange them finally in orderly 
sequence. He looks at them all as a whole, 
patiently, allows them to make their im- 
pression upon him, and then tries to de- 
scribe the impression thus produced. This 
is the temper of Canon Holland. Taking 
all things into consideration he is probably 
the greatest English preacher, and he is in 
some ways very great indeed, greatest in 
that he is able to speak to the generation 
to which he preaches in that tongue in 
which it was born. 
S. D. WConneELt. 
Philadelphia, Whitsuntide, 1894. 
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Pulpit and Art (T. D. Witherspoon). Treas. 

Pulpit Interchange, Question of. ChrL. 

Queen of Sheba (W. H. Ward). HomR. 

Reality in Pulpit Speech (A. S. Hoyt). HomR. 

Religion, Progress in (A. V. Allen). Treas. 

Reunion, Prospects of, in America. ChrL. 

Second Service (J. B. Shaw). HomR. 

Sermon on the Mount, Free Translation of (E. 
P. Burtt). BibW. 

Smith, William Robertson 
ChrL. 

Smith, William Robertson (S. D. F. Salmond). 
ExT. 

Social Reform, How Shall the Pulpit Deal with 
(B. F. De Costa). HomR. 

Society, Individuai and Social Factors of Re- 
demption of (C. J. Wood}. ProtEpR. 

Specialist, Reign of the, in Our Schools (V. 
Wilker). MethR. 

Student Volunteer Convention in Detroit (D. 
L. Pierson). MissR. 

Sunday-School, Bible in the (W. G. Fennell). 
BibW. 

Theism, Christian, Peerlessness of (J. Cook). 
OurD. 

Unemployed, Five Months’ Work for the, in 
New York City (J. S. Lowell). CharR. 

Variation, Materials for the Study of (A. Mac- 
alister), Ex. 

Visiting, Friendly, the True Charity (A. K. 
Norton). CharR. 

Wilderness, Rest in the (B. Whiteford). Ex. 


. Pearse). 


the 


(T. EE. Lindsay ). 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERI- 
ODICALS. 


The Biblical World. 
Chicago, May, 1894. 
Long-lived Antediluvians. Genesis V. 
Free Translation of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Christianity and Old Testament Criticism. 


Hinduism’s Points of Contact with Christianity. 
Bible in the Sunday-School. 


The; Charities Review. 
New York, May, 1894. 
Five Months’ Work for the Unemployed in New 
York City. 
An Attempt to Give Justice. 
Friendly Visiting the True Charity. 
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Christian Literature. 
New York, May, 1894. 

American Churches, 

Voice from Japan. 

Book of Jonah, 

Question of Pulpit Interchange. 

Prospects of Reunion in America. 

Free Church Congress. 

Professor William Robertson Smith. 


,The Expositor. 
t London, May, 1894. 
On Some Objections to the Ethical Teaching of 
Christ. 
Galatia of the Acts. 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. 
Rest in the Wilderness. 
Bible and Science. 
Materials for the Study of Variation. 
Faith the Sixth Sense. 


The Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, May, 1894. 
Hebrew Phrophecy and Modern Criticism. 
Hebrew Legend of Civilization in the Light of 
Recent Discovery. 
Professor William Robertson Smith. 
The Paraclete. 
Theology of Isaiah. 
Keswick at Home. 


The Homiletic Review.’ 
New York, May, 1894. 


Preacher and Secular Studies. 

Evidential Value of Prophecy. 

Reality in Pulpit Speech. 

Second Service. 

Queen of Sheba. 

How Shall the Pulpit Deal with Social Reform? 


‘Methodist Review. 
New York, May-June, 1894. 


Conscience. 

Twice on Mars’ Hill. 

Dante Alighieri and the ‘‘ New Life.” 

Recent Critical Attack on Galatians. 

Pre-eminence of Faith. 

Opportunities and Perils of the Epworth League. 

Subjective Conditions Essential to the, Highest 
Power in Preaching. 

Removal of the Time Limit. 

Reign of the Specialist in Our Schools. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, May, 1894, 


Protestant Missionary Work in Japan for the 
Year 1893. 

How it Affects the Missionaries. 

Sketches of Marash Station, Central Turkey. 

First Protestant Albanian Preacher. 





CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 








The Missionary Review. 
New York, May, 1894. 


True Charm and Power of Missions. 
Jainism. 
Malaysia. 
Missionary’s Experience in Jamaica and Old 
Calebar. 
Rev. John L. Nevius, D.D. 
After Twenty Years, the Church Missionary 
Society in 1878, 1883, and 1893. 
Student Volunteer Convention in Detroit. 
Babis in Persia. 
Our Day. 
Boston, March-April, 1894. 


Cosmopolitan Christianity in the Twentieth 
Century. 

Principles of the Covenanters. 

Crudity of Japanese New Theology. 

Atonement. 

Shall We Annex Hawaii? 

Peerlessness of Christian Theism. 


The Preachers’ Magazine. 
New York, May, 1894. 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper ? 
Faith and Duty. 

Moses : His Life and Its Lessons. 
Minister’s Use of His Bible. 


The Protestant Episcopal Review. 
Theological Seminary, May, 1894. 


Reminiscences. Bishop Clark. 
Individual and Social Factions of Redemption of 
Society. 


Apocalypse of St. Peter. 
David Livingstone. 


The Thinker. 
New York, May, 1894. 
Mohammedan Mystics. : 
Four Periods of the Book of Jeremiah. 
International Evidence on the Authorship of 
the Pastoral Epistles. 
St. Mark’s Gospel and Its Ending. 
Isles and the Gospel. 
Parable of the Seed Growing Secretly. 
Judgment—Knowledge—Love, 
Edinburgh Reply to Prof. Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ Gifford 
Lectures.” 
Vicarious Atonement. 
Evolution and Creation. 


The Treasury. 
New York, May, 1894. 
Pulpit and Art. 
Inconvenient Infallibility. 
American Protestant Association. 
Progress in Religion. 





